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measure to the influence of his father, some of it is
undoubtedly due to his experiences amid the coral
reefs of the Bahamas. The Empire is in his blood, both
by heredity and environment.

Then, like his father, he had a thorough training in
local government in Birmingham. The Empire for him
is not England alone, nor is England (as too many
people imagine it to be) bounded on the East by the
Tower, on the South by the Thames, on the West by
Earl's Court Road, and on the North by Regent's
Park. It is said that an English clergyman was once
lecturing on the Continent, and he prefaced his re-
marks by saying: "When I refer to religion, I mean
Christianity; when I refer to Christianity, I mean
Protestantism; and when I refer to Protestantism, I
mean the Church of England as by law established.5'
When Englishmen talk of the Empire, they too often
mean England; when they talk of England, they too
often mean London; and when they talk of London,
they mean the City and the West End. A more fatal
mistake for a politician to make it would be difficult to
imagine. The two great movements of the last hundred
years, Free Trade and Protection, came from Man-
chester and Birmingham respectively, and the opinion
of London is no guide to that of the country as a
whole. The gossip of the clubs and the wild state-
ments of the hoardings find no echo in the sober
mass of the English people in the factory or on
the farm.

Joseph Chamberlain never fell into the error of
taking the capital at its own valuation, nor is his
younger son likely to do so. The latter's patriotism was
born in Birmingham and developed across the sea. As
Kipling so well put it: